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A River Cottage. 


HIS cottage, designed by Mr. R. G. Hatfield, architect, of New York, is intended 
to be located upon a sharp declivity where a fine view, either upon a river or 
extended valley, is to be had from the lower side. 

It has, therefore, a road front and a river front—the former having the entrance 
porch extended out beyond the line of the house, to answer the purpose of a porte- 
cochire, and the latter provided with an ample veranda connected with the lower 
lawns by a flight of steps. 

On the principal story floor the entrance is on the south side of the central gable, 
into a large stairway hall, 15 x 16 feet, from which doors open into all the rooms. 
At the center is the parlor, which extends out on the river front, and by its end and 
side windows affords a view either up, down or across the water; the size of this room 
is 16 x 22 feet. The parlor opens at the left into the library, which is 14 x 16 feet, 
and has a bay window at the south end; and at the right into the dining room. This 
room is 15 x 18 feet, and opens in front intoa pantry, 10 x 16 feet, containing 
a dumb waiter descending into the basement, a private stairs leading down to base- 
ment and up to second story, cupboard, shelves, ete. All the windows opening on 
the veranda should descend to the floor. 

The second story contains six rooms. Over the parlor is the principal chamber, 
which is 16 x 22 feet, and has three corner closets. This opens into a small child’s 
room, on the left, which is 7 x 9 feet. The three other small bedrooms are 8 x 14, 
8.6 x 15, and 8.6 x 9 feet, respectively. The bath room is in the stairway hall, and 
is 6 x 11 feet; it contains the bath and water closet. 

The basement contains, on the right, the kitchen, 14.6 x 17.6, provided with pan- 
try, closet and store-room in front ; at the center the laundry, with wash trays, closet, 


stove, ete. ; on the left, the cellar for fuel, etc. ; and in front, a passage containing a 
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water closet, the furnace, ete. There are two exterior doors, one opening from the 
cellar, and one from the kitchen, the latter inclosed in a lobby. 

The side of the basement towards the river is entirely above ground. 

The height of basement is 8 feet; of first story, 10 feet; and second floor, 8} feet 
in the clear when finished. 

The walls of the basement, where against the ground, should be built of stone, and 
the side where above ground, towards the river, may be of brick. 

Above the basement the building is of wood, but should be filled in with brick to 
the roof, as its position is evidently one of great exposure in winter, and it could 
searcely be made comfortable without. 

The detail of the finish, both on the exterior and interior, is intended to be plain, 
leaving the good effect to depend rather upon good proportion than embellishment. 
The cost would depend upon local advantages, and would average $5,000. 

This design appears in new edition Downing’s Cottage Residences. 


Winter Damage to Fruits and Trees in Iowa. 
BY SUEL FOSTER. 


INGULAR, indeed, are the freaks of Nature. No two seasons are alike in degree 
of cold. If the thermometer measures the extreme of two winters alike at 25° 
below 0, yet the number and severity of cold days will differ. The same degree of 


cold, with the wind northeast, will be more severely felt by the animal, than when 
the wind is dryer from the northwest. But the dry long freeze is more severe on 
vegetable and tree life; it freezes dry. I have seen the ground freeze up very dry, 
and continue dry and hard frozen, the moisture all the time being exhausted, causing 
great destruction in nurseries of small trees; whilst larger trees, that struck their 
roots deeper, lived and were, comparatively little injured. 

Last fall we had sufficient rain to wet the ground eight or ten inches deep, to which 
I attribute the cause of my young nursery trees coming through the very severe, long, 
freezing winter, with so little injury, greatly assisted, also, by the slight covering of 
snow and ice commencing the 20th of December. A peculiar effect of the hard win- 
ter has very much surprised me, in finding the Ben Davis apple tree very much in- 
jured, so much so, that whilst it bloomed full, it has not life and action enough to 
grow the embryo fruit after the flower had fallen. This is often the case with many 
varieties after such a hard winter; but this Ben Davis has so long been classed among 
the hardiest, that it is put in the lists for Northern Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
On the other hand, the Wagner, which I have often seen very much damaged by less 
severe winters, comes out green and bright this spring, setting full of fruit. 

These are exceptions to the general rule, and when we see such peculiarities we 
may note them, and look back to the general established character, wherever that 
character has become established. I repeat, that most of my orchard trees that show 
damage at all, show it more in the orchard than in the nursery. Whilst I have 
named two varieties which seemed to depart from the general character, the one more 
injured, the other less, yet I find the greater number continue true to character. 
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We cannot afford to discard some of our valuable varieties because they have got 
this mark of not being perfectly hardy this testing winter. The Maiden’s Blush, 
Jonathan, Domine, and Striped Pippin are damaged this winter, and have been before, 
yet they have proved profitable. 

Among the new varieties that I have fruited and found valuable, and have proved 
hardy this winter, are Alexander’s Early, Warfield, Duchess of Oldenberg, all full 
of fruit. Fountain Hill, a seedling of my raising, is hardy and productive, a very 
choice apple from September to January; will keep with the Rambo, and a better 
tree and fruit every way. Goff, a most perfect tree, very productive, fruit of largest 
size, fair and handsome, very sound, good for market and cooking, Sept. Blackley 
Pippin, first rate, early winter. Jefferson County: Some with high expectations, 
not fruited by me. Armstrong, brought from Pennsylvania by Rev. John Arm- 
strong, a good apple, keeps till summer; stood this winter well. Wealthy, a native 
of Minnesota, as hardy as need be; a very good apple, fall or winter. Pears con- 
siderably damaged ; light crop. Cherries slightly damaged; medium crop. The 
English Morello is proving as hardy as Early Richmond, and a better cherry every 
way, two weeks later, thus extending the cherry season. 

Grapes: Concords, Ives, Martha and Clinton. Others have mostly failed. Ives 
earlier than Concord; Clinton, to keep late in the fall; Martha, a white and very 
sweet grape. 

Small fruits badly damaged, and we shall have a scant supply. I saw, on Mr. 
Barnard’s grounds, the Bernard Blackberry stood the winter very well, and promises 
to be the blackberry for our use. A native of Ohio, found by his brother in the 
woods. 


Muscatine, Iowa. 
oo — 


Pleasure from Planting Trees. 


APTAIN Basil Hall, many years ago, while on a visit to Abbotsford, wrote: 

“‘ People accustomed to the planting of trees are well aware how grateful the 
rising generations of the forest are to the hand which thins and prunes them. And 
it makes one often melancholy to see what a destructive waste and retardation goes 
on by the neglect of young wood; how much beauty is lost; how much wealth is 
wantonly thrown away, and what an air of slovenliness is given to scenery which, 
with a very little trouble, might have adorned and embellished, not to say enriched, 
many a great estate. 

“T never saw this mischievous effect of indolence more conspicuously made mani- 
fest than in a part of the grounds here. Sir Walter’s property on one side is bounded 
by a belt of trees, say twenty yards across. The marsh runs directly along the cen- 
ter of this belt, so that one-half of the trees belong to his neighbor, the other to him. 
The moment he came in possession, he set about thinning and pruning the trees, and 
planting a number of hardwood shoots under the shelter of the firs. In a very short 
time the effect was evident. The trees, heretofore choked up, had run into scraggy 
stems, and were sadly stunted in growth; but having now room to breathe and take 
exercise, they have shot up, in the course of a few years, in a wonderful manner, and 
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have set out branches on all sides, while their trunks have gradually lost the walking 
stick, or hop pole, aspect which they were forced to assume before ; and the beeches 
and oaks and other recent trees are standing up vigorously under the genial influence 
of the owner’s care. 

‘“‘ Meanwhile the obstinate, indolent or ignorant possessor of the other half of the 
belt has done nothing to his woods for many years, and the growth is apparently at 
a stand in its original ugliness and uselessness. The trees are none of them above 
half the height of Sir Walter’s, and a few, if any, half their diameter. 

‘So very remarkable is the difference, that without the most positive assurances, 
I could not believe it possible that it could have been brought about by mere care in 
so short a period as five years. 

“The trees on the one side are quite without value, either to make fences or to 
sell as supports to the coal pits near Berwick, while Sir Walter’s reap a great profit 
from the mere thinning out of his plantations. To obtain such results it will be 
easily understood that much personal attention is necessary, much method, and 
knowledge of the subject. It happens, however, that in this very attention he finds 
his chief pleasure. He is a most exact and punctual man of business, and has made 
it his favorite study to acquire a thorough knowledge of the art. 

‘* His excellent taste in planting has produced a very important effect. In laying 
out his plantations he was guided partly by a feeling that it was natural and beau- 
tiful, to follow the ‘lie of the ground,’ as it is called, and partly by an idea that, by 
leading his young wood along pastures and gentle slopes, he would be taking the 
surest course to give it shelter. But though he had only the prosperity and pictur- 
esqueness of the wood in view, he has also, he finds, added to the value of the adjoin- 
ing fields that remain unplanted. The person who formerly rented one farm, came 
to him, and offered to take the unplanted part again, and to pay the same rent for it 
as he had originally paid for the whole, although one-half of it is now a young forest, 
and effectually enclosed. On Sir Walter’s expressing his surprise at this, the man 
said that both for growing corn and for the pasture of the sheep, the land was infi- 
nitely improved in value by the protection which his rising woods and numerous 
enclosures afforded.” 


—- - +e 


Orange Culture in Florida. 
BY AL FRESCO, 

UCH has been written and published regarding Orange culture ; and it is a matter 

of conviction that many persons have regretted engaging in the pursuit. Since 

the close of the civil war there has been a sort of mania on the part of some to 
engage in Orange culture, and the majority have failed. Strangers visited the groves 
at Mandarin Orange Mills, Palatka and Enterprise, ascertained the pecuniary results, 
contracted the orange fever, planted groves, and as an evidence of the results I shall 
merely cite one case. Inthe summer of ’69 I visited St. Augustine, and on my 
return was detained for several hours at Picolata. This point had been an old 
settlement; the land worse than exhausted by repeated cropping. To occupy time I 
examined the locality, and found that an enterprising Northern man ‘had started 4 
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grove. From the worse than impoverished condition of the soil, defective culture, 
abundance of weeds, and the jaundiced appearance of the foliage of the stocks, I 
predicted failure. Two or three years after, we noticed in the proceedings of the 
Farmers’ Club, the doleful yarn of a Mr. Somebody who had engaged in Orange 
culture at Picolata, and had failed. The communication contained a lamentable 
description of the State, the soil, real estate agents, the people, and Orange culture 
in particular. But the failure of such a person is no evidence that the culture of 
the Orange is not profitable, or that the State is not a desirable place for the enter- 
prising emigrant, with the necessary tact, perseverance and knowledge, to insure 
success. 

The proper persons to engage in Orange culture are those possessing a sufficient 
amount of knowledge to enable them to judge of the productiveness of soil; to plant, 
propagate, bud, and prune the Orange tree. The parties to engage in the business 
are those who have sufficient wealth to enable them to pay for skilled labor and 
await returns; or active, energetic, industrious men, possessing a sufficiency of horti- 
cultural or agricultural knowledge to enable them to produce other crops, until the 
goldeu harvest is ready for market. 

With regard to budded or unbudded trees, much difference of opinion exists. 
Some advise the planting of seedling trees, and others recommend budding on the 
wild orange stock. Some of the old groves, and many of the new ones, have been 
planted with unbudded trees raised from the seed of sweet oranges. Unfortunately, 
the orange sports from seed, and the fruit of an unbudded grove will vary in size, 
form, color and sweetness. To insure the best and most marketable fruits, we would 
urgently recommend the importance of planting budded trees—and trees budded 
from the best varieties in cultivation. The stock heretofore used has been the wild 
orange, peculiar to the State. The stocks are removed from the forests, cut off about 
four feet above the soil, and budded in June or July after transplanting. One thing 
has been overlooked in Florida, and that is, the importance of the lemon as a stock 
for the orange. The lemon is of more vigorous growth, and will succeed where the 
orange will fail—hence one of its advantages. Along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, the importance of the lemon as a stock is admitted, although it has been urged as 
an objection that it is short lived. The orange on the orange stock remaining 
vigorous and productive for three hundred years, on the lemon stock for about one 
hundred and fifty years. I have repeatedly found, in Florida, a rampant growing 
variety of the lemon producing very large, thick-skinned fruits, succeeding in poor 
soil where weeds struggled for existence. If I intended engaging in Orange culture, 
and was forced to raise my own stocks, ] would raise seedlings of this variety of 
lemon, and bud them with choice varieties of the orange. By utilizing the stock, I 
am convinced that the planter would secure a crop of fruit much earlier than by 
planting orange trees raised from seed. When the wild orange stock is used, fruit 
is seldom produced before the fourth year, and when unworked seedlings are depended 
upon, the planter need not expect returns before the seventh year. 

A difference of opinion exists regarding the best soil for Orange culture; some 
advocate a light, poor, sandy soil, and others a rich, heavy one. From our observa- 
tions we are of the opinion that both are correct. On poor, sandy soil, the skin is 
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generally thin and the pulp contains an excess of saccharine matter; but on such a 
soil the trees are of slow growth and the yield limited. On rich and rather heavy 
soils the trees grow luxurantly, mature early, and produce abundant crops of large, 
richly colored and marketable fruits. Seme of the largest and finest oranges we 
ever inspected, were grown on the rich hammock lands in the neighborhood of Brocks- 
ville. The natural habitat of the wild orange tree is low, rich land, with permanent 
and potable water within from two to five feet of the surface. 

But little attention has been paid to the preparation of the soil for Orange culture, 
To any one about to engage in the business, we would say cultivate your trees in a 
nursery for several years, and each year apply quantum suf. of manure; by such a 
proceeding, bearing trees can be produced at an earlier day. Instead of planting 
the trees where they are to remain permanently, we would thoroughly prepare the 
soil for their reception. If old and exhausted land, we would plough deep and sow 
green crops to be ploughed under, or pasture stock on the land. By a judicious 
selection from three to four green crops can be produced in one year. In the course 
of three or four years, poor land could be improved by this procedure, and Orange 
culture made a success. If new land, we would advise the trees to be grubbed and the 
land thoroughly cleared. If the new land is poor, we would recommend thorough cul- 
tnre, and the growth of green crops as a manurial substance. The poor, sandy lands 
of Florida are deficient in humus, and the growth and turning under of green crops 
would secure the needful elements. Those who have been accustomed to raise 
wheat and corn, will remark, ‘that this is paying dearly for the whistle.”’ But an 
orange grove is planted but once in centuries ; that the richer the soil, and the sooner 
returns are obtained ; and that a bearing grove will yield from five to fifteen hundred 
dollars per acre annually—hence there is an inducement for thorough preparation of 
the soil. 

Pruning the orange tree in Florida seems to be tabooed; and the trees are a dense 
mass of branches and leaves with the fruit confined to the perephery. If the trees 
were annually pruned, and the head kept open, a greater quantity, and a superior 
quality of fruit would be produced. 

The prospector, when examining the State, inquires, ‘‘ where can I obtain manure?” 
To the uninitiated I may remark that muck exists in immense quantities, lime is 
cheap, and in any of the lakes and rivers fish are in countless numbers awaiting the 
night line with its hundred or more hooks, or the seine with its trap-like embrace. 
Hence manure of a superior character can be made at a trifling expense. A superior 
quality of super-phosphate of lime is manufactured at Charleston and sold at $28 per 
ton. Charles H. Edwards & Co., of Sarasota, are preparing an excellent article of fish 
guano, and supplying it at $18 per ton. Sheep succeed in the State, and the settler 
could make them profitable. If shepherded and cared for, their increase would 
average 90 per cent. The wool is a marketable commodity, and if the animals were 
penned up at night, the manure produced would be of value. Fowls and cattle sue- 
ceed, and with pasturage and feed the year round, their manure, associated with 
plenty of muck and fish, if applied to poor lands, would render them productive. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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June Meeting of the Michigan State Pomological Society. 


O rae Eprror oF THE Horticu.tturist:—The June meeting of the Michi- 

gan State Pomological Society was held at Kalamazoo, on the 25th, 26th and 
2th. Notwithstanding the extreme severity of the past winter, which seriously 
injured the trees of the more tender varieties, oftentimes even in sheltered localities, 
and also the severe drought recently prevailing in this State, the display of cherries 
and strawberries was exceedingly fine. The attendance was large, and especially so 
from the Lake Shore region. 

Valuable papers were contributed by Prof. Beal, of the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural College, on the Agency of Insects in the Fertilization of Plants; by Prof. 
Cook, of the same institution, on Insects Injurious to the Strawberry ; and by Prof. 
Kedzie, on the Importance of Timber Protection. Also others, on the Production 
of Seedling Fruits; the Elevating Influence of Horticulture ; the Strawberries rec- 
ommended by the Society, with modes of culture, etc., etc. 

Reports were received from many sections of the State respecting the injuries of 
the past winter and the present prospect for a fruit crop. These reports were, in the 
main, more favorable than many persons had been led to anticipate. 

Apples were reported as varying from a third to half a crop—in some cases more. 
Trees of Baldwin, Roxbury Russet, Swaar, and some other of the more tender varie- 
ties, were represented as badly injured, and in some cases killed outright; although 
the hardier varieties were generally represented to be sound. 

Pears were reported as badly injured, especially those on dwarf stocks. Very 
little was stated respecting the comparative immunity of varieties. Sound trees are 
said to be carrying more than an average crop. 

Sweet cherries were also said to be badly decimated, and it had been supposed 
that the fruit buds had been totally ruined; but the sound wood. has produced a 
partial crop of fruit, though generally of smaller size than usual, from the effect of 
drought. 

Duke cherry trees are more or less winter killed, and are showing a thin crop of 
fruit. 

Morellos are generally uninjured, and are carrying a good crop of fruit. 

Peaches were reported as badly injured or totally ruined throughout the older and 
unsheltered portions of the State. In timbered or protected regions, as along the 
lake shore, many trees are killed or seriously injured, yet in many localities they are 
so thickly set with fruit that it is found necessary to reduce the crop by thinning. 

Grapes, when left upon the trellis, are reported as sadly injured, although in favor- 
able situations, and in all cases when covered, they have escaped, and the sound 
vines are represented to be showing an unusually fine crop of fruit. 

Of the smaller fruits, strawberries seem not to have suffered from the winter, 
although sadly pinched by the drought. The great mass of the market berries are 
Wilson’s, although a few Triomphe de Gands are offered, and occasionally others. 


Black Caps are represented as entirely uninjured; and the same may also be said 
of the Philadelphia. 
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A committee of the Society, constituted six months since, reported at this meeting 
upon lists of fruits for general cultivation ; and, in submitting their report, remark 
that such report is a compromise, and not fully satisfactory to any one of them ; add. 
ing the suggestion that the time must soon come, if, indeed, it has not already ar. 
rived, when it will be found necessary to district the State and provide local lists. 

The sessions were enlivened with vocal music, and also an original poem, by Mrs, 
Wheaton, of Kalamazoo; and the meeting was, on all hands, conceded to be a thor. 
oughly enjoyable as well as profitable occasion. ' TT. T. Lyon. 


Grape Phylloxera. 
BY 8. J. PARKER, M. D. 


HIS is a term which, if the present opinions of many distinguished and useful 
men are sustained, must become familiar to every grape grower. There has long 
been noticed certain unaccounted-for years of the immaturity of the wood of the vine, 
want of ripening at the usual period of its fruit, and in the winter or early part of 
the next season after, the death of the old canes of the vine. This immaturing of 
fruit and buds, decay of leaves, we have too often ascribed to wet or dry, cold or hot 
fall weather, or some other apology of aseason. The death of vines during the win- 
ter, and especially by the hot sunbeams of early spring, and the dryness and heat of 
later spring, we too often have ascribed to any cause except the injury done to the 
roots, and especially the rootlets of the vine, by an insect now known the world over 
as the Phyllozera. Perhaps it was certain French savans and German observers that 
first discovered this minute pest on their vines. But to Prof. Riley, the distin- 
guished entomologist of Missouri, so far as I know, is due the first distinct public 
announcement, in a manner to attract attention in this country, that this insect here 
was also the cause of the injuries to vines usually credited to other causes. 

Several others may have spoken of it, especially of our resident German friends. 
An insect was discovered, ten years ago, in winter, in a certain propagating house in 
the middle of New York, and the owner said, ‘it is the worst enemy I have; I 
could propagate hundreds of thousands of vines, if I could get rid of it.” Later he 
abandoned the “‘ green eye propagation,”’ because “the vines were stunted” by the 
insect. I have a vine of Eumelan that I paid him three dollars for, now — years 
old. It has not grown six inches above the ground. It has Phylloxera, or the 
Pemphagus vitifolia, which is the name for the same insect when it preys on the leaf. 
But as Phylloxera vartatrix has become more the general term for it, and expresses 
the idea of injury anywhere, to both leaf and root, it must be accepted as the final 
and adopted name. . 

If my ideas and observations are correct, one form of the Phylloxera is its appear- 
ance in midsummer, on the leaves of the vine, and usually by punctures on the top 
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of the leaf. These punctures are oftener open than closed. I have seen them in 
poth forms. Where there grows a minute ball, or excrescence, and as it scientifically 
belongs to the same class of leaf growth as the nut “ gall” and other “galls” or 
roundish growth of leaf or leaf stem, those in Europe call it a “gall.” But it is the 
taste of Americans to use no cant, or set, or awkward terms, either in describing ma- 
chinery, or anything else ; and hence we shall not accept the term “ gall,” but speak 
of the prominences, enlargements, and, if you please, pustules or pits caused by the 
insect. My observation, now at least fifteen years, on this “gall,” pustule, or promi- 
nence on the leaf is, that very often no minute insect can be found in it. At other 
times or years, a red mite occupies the cavity of these small enlargements, which are 
often two, six or eight, near each other, or are decrete or single, or confluent or many 
on the leaf, so that the badly infested leaf has pits as of small-pox pustules in the 
human subject. At other times those balls contain yellow insects, and even of other 
colors. The reason of this variety of colors I do not know, but it is clearly a fact. 
This injury to the leaf I believe does but little damage comparatively, usually, to 
the vine, and none or little to its fruit. But it is proof that it is on the vines, when- 
ever seen. 

The great damage is done to the root, the second form of its injury, which also in 
midsummer, and later, perhaps at other periods, it does by its feeding especially on 
the rootlets, where, also, it produces excrescences and other marks. But of this my 
own observation has not been accurate enough to fully describe it—a matter which 
has been now fully done by others. As it does its injury to the roots, the roots fur- 
nish diseased sap, and, as I have said, I believe it accounts for the want of ripening 
of the canes and fruit at the proper time in the fall. And often frost comes on the 
wood, leaves and fruit, yet but half matured. Hence the loads of half ripe grapes 
that deluge our markets of late years. Hence, too, the bearing wood for the next 
year enters the winter but poorly prepared for flowering and fruit bearing the next 
season. Next, in the winter, as seen abundantly in the winter of 1871-2, the vines 
in January to March crack open; and as the sap is in feeble supply, the buds of 
canes, though alive, have not sap enough to open, and they dry up and die as warm 
weather comes on. Mr. Lander, of the Agricultural Department, spoke to me of 
this fact several years ago; and lately, Western propagators from single eyes of cut- 
tings have described cuttings growing from canes that failed to burst or open their 
buds in the portion left on the vines. 

As the question now stands, it seems probable that much of the irregular ripening, 
much of the killing of buds and canes; perhaps all of the occasional loss of the upper 
portion of our American vines, and other unaccounted-for injuries, are to be charged 
to this insect, whose name as Phylloxera, or Pemphagus vitifolia, is scarcely yet 
known to the mass of vine growers. At any rate, it becomes us all to carefully ob- 
serve, accurately note and describe its habits and our losses by it. I am favorable 
to all State and other entomologists, but do not consider it their duty to provide a 
remedy for every insect; as I believe, in all cases of a persistent insect, as the cur- 
culio, and, I fear, Phylloxera, nothing effectual can be done by any one, except on a 
scale too small to accomplish much. 
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Grapes. 
An Address, by F. F. Merceron, before the Pennsylvania Fruit Growers’ Society, Jan. 1873, 

First.— What method of propagating Grapes produces the healthiest plants ? 

I have myself propagated but in two ways, from single eyes under glass, and from 
two-eyed cuttings in the open air. I abandoned the single eye method after the 
second year, as I found that those from cuttings in the field were much the finest 
plants, and my customers, many of them ordering a second time, would prefer plants 
grown from cuttings. There were some varieties, however, that did better under 
glass, such as Diana, Adirondack, Iona, Rebecca, and many others, but that is the 
only place they ever did well, for when I came to fruit them—no, that ain’t it— 
when they got old enough to bear, the grapes were not forthcoming, the principal 
cause of failure—mildew. 

But all soils are not equally well adapted to growing vines out of doors. My soil 
is fine sandy loam, and grows good plants. The best vines I ever bought came from 
Vineland, and I never got a good vine from Rochester. I never want a cutting more 
than six inches long, and prefer them about five inches, as they root quicker than 
cuttings eight or ten inches long. I bury the upper eye just under the soil and tramp 
well on each side of the line. 

SeconD QuEstion.—Has Grape growing proved profitable ? 

Of course I can only speak for myself, and others in my immediate neighborhood. 
In my own case I cannot do better than copy a few items from my sales book. In 
1869, the average price was 13 cents per pound; in 1870, Sept. 1st, 400 lbs. Hart- 
ford to Scranton, at 20 cents; Sept. 8th, 300 lbs. Ives at 15 cents ; Sept. 12th, 400 
lbs. Concord to Wilksbarre at 125 cents; none sold less than 125 cents per lb. 1871, 
first Hartford 15 cents, to Scranton ; Sept. 14th, 242 lbs. Concord to Williamsport 
at 12} cents; Sept. 20th, 700 lbs. Concord to Plymouth at 125 cents. The last 
shipment of Concord, 700 lbs. to Pittston at 10 cents. 1872, first Hartford 15 cts.; 
first 300 lbs. Concord at 12} cents; all the rest at 10 cents, excepting 2,400 lbs. 
Concord at 5 cents. The crop was heavy in most vineyards last year, and sales inac- 
tive and low. A great many more vines are coming into bearing every year, and I 
think that grapes will bring less money next year than last. 

So far the grape has proved profitable to me. The old vines of the Concord rot 
more or less every year—enough to spoil the bunches for shipping as table grapes. 
The.2,400 lbs. sold at 5 cents, were of that character. Had they not rotted, there 
would have been at least 3,400 lbs., and they would have brought 8 cents at least. 
I sold them to a distiller for brandy. 

We have one advantage in Catawissa; our grapes do not ripen until the Jersey 
crop is on the wane, and the Lake grapes do not come in until ours are nearly over, 
and that enables us to get better prices. One of our largest grape growers in this 
part of the State is Mr. George B. Youngman, of Sunbury, who has four acres of 
Concord in bearing. I wrote him, asking him if grape growing had been profitable 
with him, and telling him why I wanted the information. He says: 

“To the question, has grape growing proved profitable? I will answer, it has been 
profitable with me for the last three years. I received from 7 to 12 cents per lb. for 
my grapes; a fair average I think would be 8 cents per lb. But I received more 
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than any one else for Concord in Sunbury, because they were better than any in the 
market, so every one said who bought and tasted them. Had the question been— 
“ What are the prospects of grape growing—will it be profitable?’ I would have 
answered—I think it will not be profitable. There are too many going into it; be- 
sides, many farmers are growing a few vines, and are bringing grapes to market, and 
the prices are going down—down—down. If I can, after a year or two, average 5 
cents per lb. for my grapes, I will be glad of it, and at that price I won’t become 
rich. I apprehended this, and have prepared myself for wine making. During last 
summer I built a wine vault, arched of course, and well under ground. I reach it 
by a perpendicular descent of 19 feet. Being deep, the wine will keep well. It 
will hold from 10,000 to 15,000 gallons. I am now prepared to make wine. 

“The question now arises: Can I sell it at prices that will pay? Is not the local 
option law that is now about going into effect in our State, a lion in the way? The 
information we have from California and the Lake region, on the wine question, is 
not encouraging—too much competition. Were my advice asked by one about going 
into the grape business, I would say, don’t do it. I should like to have the proceed- 


ings of the convention about to assemble. Please let me hear from you on the grape 


question after the meeting. I had intended going to the convention, but am sorry I 
can’t spare the time. Repeetfully yours, 

“Gro. B. Youneman.” 
Question: ‘* Has any Grape introduced since the Concord been generally reliable ?” 
I think not, certainly not as far as my experience is concerned. I have tried a 
great many of the varieties that have been brought out since the Concord, and have 
never found any of them worth growing. A great many varieties are much superior 
to ths Concord, and thousands and tens of thousands of the vines have been planted. 
But go into the markets of our cities during the grape season. How many crates of 
Adirondack, Allen’s Hybrid, Diana, Diana Hamburg, Iona, Rebecca, Maxatawny, 
ete., ete., do you find? Not a great many, I think, but everywhere Concord, Con- 
cord! I have found nothing profitable in the way of table grapes except Hartford 
and Concord, just because every one else plants the Concord. 

About the experiment in cultivation I spoke of, I will now explain. I think some 
of the older members present may recollect my suggestion, some seven or eight years 
ago, that I thought many of our native grapes would do better with less cultivation, 


even growing them in sod, citing instances of vines growing in city yards, bricked all 
over, so that the roots never see a particle of sunlight. 


I remember very well seeing 
one or two noses going up at the very thought of growing grapes in grass, but the 
following spring I put it in practice myself. I took the last two trellises in my vine- 
yard, vines three years old, and sowed it thick with grass seed, and from that time 
to this, there has never been a pound of manure put on it. I mow it once—about 
the last of June or first of July—and let it rot on the ground, and now for the result. 
There are 68 vines in the two rows, and they averaged 1,500 pounds of grapes for the 
past four years. They are wine grapes, Clinton and Franklin. The Franklin is the 
best wine grape we can grow in this part of the State, that is, I think so. I had 
tried it in cultivated ground, and had seen others try it, but it made such an enor- 
mous growth of wood, and but little or no fruit, so [ determined to try my theory of 
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grass. The sod soon checked that rampant growth of wood, and the crop of grapes 
is beautiful to behold, from the lowest vine to the top, one mass of fruit. The berry 
of the Franklin is larger than the Clinton; has about three per cent. more of saccha- 
rine matter, and makes a wine something like Norton’s Virginia. At one end of my 
trellises is a Hartford vine, which has borne fair crops of fruit, and does not drop the 
fruit as much as in cultured ground. 

The two past seasons I have cultivated the rest of my vineyard lightly in the 
spring. Sow with oats and harrow in. It prevents the ground from working after 
heavy rains, and saves a vast amount of labor. Of course I let the oats rot down, 
which makes a covering for the ground during the winter. I would mention, that 
the vine on which the grapes have rotted for the past three years, are not in the vine. 
yard, but in my garden, and have always been kept scrupulously clean, never allow. 
ing the ghost of a weed to be seen therein. 

LastLy.— Why have so many Grapes failed ?” 

I can throw but very little light on the subject. The mildewing of the foliage is 
one of the principal causes. But I am utterly in the dark as regards the rot. The 
foliage of the Hartford, Franklin, Clinton, Virginia Norton’s, and Concord, is never 
affected by the mildew, and all, save the Concord, free from rot. The most perfect 
fruit is the Franklin. You might cut a ton of them without finding a faulty berry. 


Flowers and Plants in Cemeteries. 

N our rural cemeteries we usually find too little taste displayed, or attention given 

to adornment. How often is it the case that cemeteries are entirely destitute of 
embellishment, except it be here and there some tree, evergreen or other! In some 
places, we have noticed, the unoccupied ground has keen allowed to come in to white 
birches and other wild shrubs, as well as briars. In one cemetery, we have in mind, 
a portion of the ground has been allowed to come in to blackberry vines, trailing 
over the ground; and individuals occupying lots, which they took some interest in 
keeping in decent order, have been put to considerable expense of time and labor in 
rooting out and destroying these intruders; but where only one individual works, 
unless he can have the co-operation of others interested, as also that of the town 
authorities, whose duty it is to keep our cemeteries in order, the task is a heavy and 
constant one. Why is it that so many take so little interest in the places of burial 
of their dead? Let each answer for him or herself. Some of our cemeteries are laid 
out and kept in something like fair order, yet there is generally but too little taste 
in individual embellishment of the graves of friends, although we are free to allow 
that there is a growing taste for more adornment, individual and general, of our rural 
cemeteries ; and all this is brought about by example, and from observation of the 
more embellished grounds of our cities and populous places. Now what shall be done 
or said, to induce our rural people to take greater interest in their cemeteries? We 
know of no better way than to agitate the subject through our agricultural and family 
papers, educate individual taste, or, if that is impracticable, appeal to individual 
pride, from which few will withstand long. 

Plants, Shrubs, etc., for Cemeteries.—It is a difficult task to advise as to what 
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plants, etc., shall be planted in our rural cemeteries, so varied are the circumstances ; 
yet one thing we must plead against, that is, planting large growing trees near or 
among the graves. If we must have them, let them be in some portion expressly 
devoted to them. Our views are decided in this respect, after having seen the effect 
on grave and tombstone where trees have stood to shade them. Stones are perisha- 
ble, and where water drips from trees, together with the shade, the highest polish 
soon becomes dull, and in time the stone crumbles; and again, when the tree gets 
large, the branches often decay, fall, and frequent damage is done to stone, or other 
adornments. We appreciate the beauty and majesty of trees as highly as others, 
still we think that there are places where they may become out of place. Small 
shrubs and low growing plants are the most appropriate for grave decorations. As 
a general thing the soil is too poor, and unless some improvement is made by adding 
fertilizers or better soil, the range of plants is quite restricted, which will succeed. 

For shrubs we should prefer Deutzia gracilis, Pyrus Japonica, Syringas, Calycan- 
thus or sweet scented Spireas, Weigela, Roses, etc. Flowering plants: The Day 
Lily, which will grow on soil not very rich, and endure our winters, generally, with- 
out protection; the Pansy, White Iris, and Ponies, for hardy perennials. In less 
hardy we would select from our house or pot plants. Ivies, Flowering Maple, Gera- 
nium. rose scented; Verbena, white; Coleus, ete. 

We dislike a plant inclined to spread rapidly, or to crowd out other plants, for 
grave decoration. Of Roses we should select only the white flowered, for hardy, 
Tea-scented for summer decoration. Plants and shrubs with white flowers would 


suit our taste, still other colors are not to be entirely excluded where several varie- 
ties are planted.— NV. E. Homestead. 


—___ oe —_—__ 


Prospects for Fruit near St. Joseph, Michigan. 


7 the exception of peaches and blackberries, fruit in this region has not been 


materially injured by the winter. Young and vigorous peach trees are showing 


considerable bloom, and in a few instances it is reported there is enough for a full 
crop. Blackberries will be very scarce. The Clark and Philadelphia raspberries are 
looking finely. Some varieties of the sweet cherry are injured in the bud, but not 
enough, perhaps, to lessen the crop materially. Grapes of most varieties are putting 


forth vigorously. Apple blossoms are plenty, and pear trees are as full of promise as 
the man who seldom pays. 
Yellows in Peach Trees. 

I notice a New Jersey fruit grower is very sure the yellows is caused by poor soil, 
and that good soil and good culture will prevent it. This doctrine will certainly do 
no harm, but the facts do not seem to support it. There are instances where only 
one limb has shown the symptoms the first year, the rest of the tree producing fruit 
perfectly free from disease. It would be difficult to explain how poor soil could affect 
a small portion of the tree only. All speculations in regard to the causes of the mal- 
adies towhich fruit trees are subject, seem to be, thus far, fruitless. Perhaps it 
would be just as well to conclude that they are the result of the little mistake of the 
wife of the superintendent of the first fruit garden, and let the matter drop. 

St. Joseph, Mich. J. A. D. 
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Plants in Sleeping-Rooms. Are they Unhealthy? 


HIS long agitated question is now definitely set at rest by the experiments of 
Prof. R. C. Kedsie, of the Michigan Agricultural College, and are thus related 
in a letter of his to Governor Holt : 

Not to leave this matter in the condition of mere conjecture, I have gathered and 
analyzed specimens of air from a room where the influence of growing plants would 
be exhibited in a greatly exaggerated form. Thus, instead of taking the air froma 
room containing a few plants, I gathered it from the college greenhouse, where more 
than 6,000 plants are growing. I gathered the air before sunrise on the mornings of 
April 16th and 17th; the room had been closed for more than twelve hours, and if 
the plants exhaled carbonic acid to an injurious extent, the analysis of air from such 
a room would certainly disclose this fact. The three specimens of air gathered on 
the morning of April 16th from different parts of the room, gave 4.11, 4.00 parts of 
carbonic acid in 10,000 of air, or an average of 4.03 in 10,000. The two specimens 
of air gathered April 17th, gave 3.80 and 3.80 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000, or 
an average on the whole of 3.94 parts of carbonic acid in 10,000 of air, while the 
out-door air contains 4 parts in 10,000. It will thus be seen that the air in the 
greenhouse was better than “‘ pure country air.”” This deficiency of carbonic acid 
was doubtless due to the absorption of carbonic acid and consequent accumulation of 
oxygen during daylight, since the windows of the greenhouse were closed day and 
night on account of the cool weather. 

To ascertain whether the air of the greenhouse had more carbonic acid by night 
than by day, I gathered two specimens of air in different parts of the house, at 
2 o’clock P. M., April 17th. These gave 1.40 and 1.38 parts of carbonic acid in 
10,000, or an average of 1.39 parts, showing that the night air contained more car- 
bonic acid than did the air of day. 

Now, if a room in which were more than 6,000 plants, while containing more car- 
bonie acid by night than by day, contains less carbonic acid than any sleeping-room 
on the continent, we may safely conclude that one or two dozen plants in a room will 
not exhale enough carbonic acid by night to injure the sleepers. 

It is so easy to be deceived by a name! [I lately saw an article showing the bene- 
ficial and curative influence of flowers in the sick room. Instances were related 
where persons were cured by the sight and smell of flowers, and withcut question 
their influence is good. Yet flowers exhale this same carbonic acid by day and by 
night! The flowers, by their agreeable odor and delicate perfume, impart an air of 
cheerfulness to the sick chamber which will assist in the recovery from lingering 
disease, notwithstanding the small amount of carbonic acid which they constantly 
exhale. 

The presence or absence of carbonic acid is not the only question in regard to the 
healthfulness of plants ina room. The state of moisture in the air of the room may 
become an important question, especially in the case of persons afflicted with rheu- 
matic or pulmonary complaints. But I will not take up that subject. 
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Care of Shrubs in Lawn and Door-yard. 
OSES and shrubs are now much grown in suitably arranged masses or natural 
groups, and that is the best way of keeping up a varied and varying show of all 
their beauties, with least trouble. 

When they are grown as isolated plants in front yards, it is necessary to make them 
“hold their heads up,” and look trim and tidy. Every day we see examples of such 
bushes tied up in compact bunches, with a stake to secure greater uprightness; but 
towards April it is common to see stake and all dangling helplessly over. Then 
they are straightened by resetting the stake, and by cropping the disheveled tops 
by barber-ous pruning shears or knife. 

This treatment is senseless. It directly defeats the main object, which we sup- 
pose to be the securing of a plantof neat figure, robed in luxuriant leaves, and 
brightened with well-expanded flowers. For it is obvious that not one of these 
crowded shoots can open its ieaves to the light, and as they were similarly suffocated 
last summer, they have nothing laid up—no means or substance from which to 
produce good flowers this year, even if there were room to display them. Next 
summer they will, of course, be barren too, if the leaves are given ‘‘no room to 
turn.” 

But the bush will do something, so long as it has roots safe and sound, and as it 
can do nothing else well, it will go back to the primitive course of throwing up fresh 
sprouts from the ground, thus adding to and aggravating the crowded condition above. 

The right treatment in such a case is to use a strong, narrow knife, or saw, or sharp 
pointed pruning shears, such as French gardeners use, or a suitable chisel and mal- 
let, and cut out all the old exhausted shoots, and all the young ones that are weak 
or unripe, close at the surface wherever possible, or beneath it, for neatness sake, 
leaving only those which have been first selected as the best and the best placed. 
Separate these by tying or spreading, using a light hoop if necessary, to secure a well- 
balanced and evenly distributed figure, with full room around each shoot for its flow- 
ering branchlets and leaves, and full access of light and free air throughout. If a 
stake seems needful, it will not look amiss, provided it is set erect and centrally, 
even although it may be thick and tall. In that position it may be even taller than 
the shoots. The shoots left to bloom should not be shortened further than to take 
off ill-turned, unsymmetrical branchlets, or slender ones incapable of bloom. 

If this care is supplemented by a trifling attention, in May or June, to pinch out 
the sprouts that will appear numerously then, leaving only the suitably placed few 
that are wanted to fill vacancies, or to renew good blooming canes, according to the 
nature of the plant, the fullest rewards of successful training will be attained. Some 
plants make a rank growth from the tops in August or September, and in their case 
a pinching of the ends of wild or wanton shoots is advisable. 

Climbing roses, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, etc., class under the above rule 
of treatment. 

When shrubs are grouped in masses they are not tied up in any formal figure. 
Pendant branchlets or low growing sorts placed in front of erect ones hide the stems, 
and present to the sight only leaves and flowers, as in natural boscage.—Country 
Gentleman. ate, |, 324- 
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English Window Gardens. 


A CAPITAL idea is prevalent in England, manifested by the encouragement of 
+4 growing flowers for window gardetis,- and the award of prizes at annual exhibi- 
tions. We have nothing of this character yet among the American flower lovers, 
although the taste for window gardening has grown so fast here as already to amount 
to an enthusiasm. An English paper gives a happy account of an annual exhibition 
of flowers and plants grown by the working classes of Edinburgh, in windows, back 
greens, areas, and city garden plots, held in the Grassmarket Corn Exchange, Edin. 
burgh. The products sent in for competition presented such a marked improvement 
and increase in numbers over those of the two preceding years as should induce not 
only the promoters of this philanthropic movement to go on perseveringly in extend- 
ing a taste for flowers and flower culture among the artisans of the Scottish capital 
and their children, but to show an example well worthy of imitation in other towns 
by those who have the means of fostering a love for the instructive, humanizing and 
elevating pastime of flower growing among their less opulent neighbors. 

Before distributing the numerous awards, the chairman, Dr. Balfour, professor of 
botany, said he had to congratulate the meeting on this most successful show. The 
committee had examined the articles sent in for competition, and they had unani- 
mously declared it to be one of the best shows they had seen. This year they had 
about one hundred more competitors than last. The improvements in the keeping of 
window gardens and areas was quite remarkable. He was delighted to see the work- 
ing classes taking so much interest in plants. It was natural to man to doso. His 
existence as a worker began in the garden; whether in health or in sickness, flowers 
and plants afforded him a solace and delight. He believed the culture of flowers had 
a most humanizing influence, and even in the most crowded parts of the city they 
would spring up; and where they were carefully tended, they could not fail to have 
an excellent effect on the temper, conduct and life of those who bestowed on them 
their care. He hailed this as a most auspicious occasion, and he was delighted to 
see that the whole collection was remarkably good. Some of the plants here, even 
those cultivated by juveniles, were equal to what they would find in the Botanic 
Garden. The collection of John Heseltine, embracing 200 plants, well grown, deli- 
cate in form, and rich in color, was really wonderful. The window frames were 
admirable, great taste being shown in the contrast of color and in the training of the 
plants. The committee appointed to visit the areas reported that they were this 
year greatly improved, all owing to this movement. 


———__e 


Bees. 


E ask those who keep bees to report the extent of the Kentucky Desertion 

Disease. Bees died last winter largely of dysenteria, leaving the putrid smell 

and marks of the disease. But hives dead of Desertion Disease smell sweetly with 

the finest perfume, have large quantities of honey and clean combs. I am almost 

prepared to show that this is a decay of the internal muscles of the bee, but not yet. 
8. J. Parker, M. D. 
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Transactions Illinois State Horticultural Society. 


\ E have in hand a copy of the doings of the Illinois State Horticultural Society 

for 1872. It is the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Society, forming a 
handsome volume well filled with the usual reports from the standing committees, 
discussions, and liberally spiced with well written papers upon various topics. The 
report upon utilizing fruits is of general interest, for who does not at the present day, 
use fruit, or its products in some form or other, even to hard cider. The work upon 
the report was divided among the committee. Mr. Periam of the committee spoke 
upon the preservation of orchard fruits in their natural state, and of drying and 
canning. In treating this division of the subject Mr. P. said: 

All that is necessary in order to keep fruits perfectly, in fresh or natural state, is 
to place them in a dry, pure atmosphere, at a temperature of thirty-five to thirty- 
eight degrees. This has been accomplished by the plan of Prof. Nyce, and also in 
Schooley’s preservatory, the essential features differing in no great degree. The 
plan adopted by Mr. Nyce was to keep the temperature of the room at thirty-four 
degrees, and the atmosphere dry by means of the refuse of salt works, chloride of 
calcium, commonly called “ bitterns.” It is thus stated by Prof. Nyce: | 

“In a room or any confined vessel when filled with fruit in the gradual process of 
ripening, carbonic acid and water are constantly being generated. Six pounds of 
carbon and one of hydrogen will take up all the oxygen contained in one hundred 
and twenty pounds of air. The oxygen, especially if the fruit be ripe and the room 
warm, will usually be consumed in forty-eight hours. The atmosphere is then made 
up of the nitrogen of the air, and carbonic acid. The former is destitute of all active 
properties, good or bad. The latter is not found to have any action on fruit im- 
mersed therein. Hydrogen and carbon then cease to be evolved from the fruit, as 
there is no agent to unite with them, in the same way that they cease to be evolved 
from a burning candle when air is removed. Decomposition ceases in both cases, 
from the same cause.” 

It is simply the application of a principle laid down by Liebig who says: 

‘Decay is much retarded by moisture, and by the substance being surrounded 
with an atmosphere of carbonic acid, which prevents the air from coming in contact 
with decaying matter.” 

From this it would appear that the more perfectly the fruit is ripened, the better 
it will keep, care being taken that it be not overripe; the process of after ripening 
being a purely chemical process, the starch being gradually converted into sugar, 
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for however much starch a green fruit may contain, it is gradually changed during 
the process of ripening, until not a trace of starch may be left; for again, Liebig 
says: “The more starch the green fruit contains, the more sugar will be evolved 
during the process of ripening.” 

The same principle was used in the plan not long since promulgated, the invention 
being to placg the fruit in water-tight packages, and fill the interstices with carbonic 
acid gas, but as a matter of course, the plan did not work except in theory. 

The fruit houses of Mr. Nyce were two-story buildings, the upper chamber con. 
taining ice, the sides and floor being donble, three feet thick and filled in with some 
nonconductor, so that the fruit room should be practically air-tight. The fruit was 
placed on shelves or racks, to the depth of two or three feet. I have had tomatoes 
preserved for three months in the house in Chicago, which came out in perfect 
condition, The Chicago house, however, did not pay, and it was soon, I believe, 
abandoned. 

The elements, therefore, of a complete preserving atmosphere are a uniform tem- 
perature, just above the freezing point, dryness, purity, and the exclusion as far as 
possible of the great agent of the decomposition—the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
Whoever can secure these conditions most cheaply will best succeed in keeping apples, 
pears, and grapes, and with plenty of these fruits out of their natural season, there 
is a fortune to whomsoever succeeds in its accomplishment. 

I think the best place for keeping fruits in their natural state is in fruit-houses 
with double walls, secure at the same time from frost and the constant changes of 
the atmosphere; for however cheap dried or canned fruits are in the market, first. 
class natural fruits will always command a remunerative price. A curious fact in 
connection with seasons of extreme plenty like the one just passed, is, that being 
plenty, so much fruit is wasted that a scarcity almost always follows. 

Where the soil is perfectly dry to a sufficient depth, or capable of perfect drain- 
age, a fruit-house may be readily built under a barn or carriage-house, provided no 
stock is kept in the barn. The walls should be seven feet high, and if three sides 
are under the ground, the other side may be exposed to the weather if the ventilators 
and windows are double. 

To prevent frost entering through the upper floor, it will only be necessary to 
have the beams one foot deep, the floor to be made of common two-inch plank, the 
joists or beams to be covered with matched boards for the ceiling ; if the inter-spaces 
are filled with sawdust, or some material of like nature, frost will not enter, A 
trap-door should be provided for taking out fruit, or entering the cellar in cold 
weather; and a chimney also, for ventilation in extreme weather. If the whole 
cellar is not wanted for fruit, it can be partitioned off and a part used for storing 
vegetables. If the fruit in a cellar of this description be kept in tight packages, 
the temperature may run down to twenty-eight degrees for several days together, 
next the walls, without injury to the fruit, provided the packages are tight ; and as 
an index to the temperature, a sufficient number of thermometers should be kept, at 
top and bottom, to indicate the degree of cold, so that when the frost once gets in 
the room, means may be taken to obviate it. 

One of the principal reasons of failure in keeping fruit is that care is not taken 
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to keep it uniformly cool from the time of picking, and as near the freezing point as 
possible. This may be measurably attained by admitting the air at night, and clos- 
ing it in the day-time until hard weather comes on. It is the true secret of greatest 
success. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, I would say that all plans for the 
preservation of fruits in their natural state aim at keeping them just above freezing 
point; as Nyce’s, Schooley’s, etc., are founded upon principles only differing in the 
details. One other plan that may receive a passing notice is Smith’s method of 
driving out the atmospheric air from the packages containing the fruit, by means of 
the introduction of carbonic acid and nitrogen through a tube; this is effected by first 
passing a current of common air through a vessel of burning charcoal ; and, although 
the plan is feasible, it has not resulted in profit. 

We now come to preservation of fruits by drying. This plan has been practiced 
from remote times by simple exposure to the air; but the fruit becomes so black 
from oxygenation and dust, that its market value is slight. In order to be saleable 
it must be dried by the application of heat. This is performed in a variety of ways 
by the simple radiation of heat, and by currents of hot air forced either up through 
the prepared fruit, or down from above. The last is, we believe, the Ruttan system, 
and is used principally for drying grain. 

Mr. Dunlap, a member of the committee, spoke of the liquid products of fruits, 
cider and cider-vinegar. He claimed to know how to make cider and cider-vinegar, 
and what he should say upon the subject had been gathered from his own experience 
and practice. , 

When your apples begin to drop from the tree, then is the time to begin to gather 
them. _ You assort the perfect specimens for market, and the remainder, which is 
sometimes the half of the crop, are to be made into cider or cider-vinegar. The 
best cider is made from sound winter fruit. Some varieties of apples often ripen 
their fruit prematurely, and you must be prepared to utilize the product by putting 
the same into cider or vinegar. Ordinarily one half of the summer apples must go 
into cider-vinegar, which will, under proper treatment, be ready for the market a 
year after. 

I was in an orchard this summer, where there were not less than seven hundred 
bushels of apples that were allowed tg drop from the trees, because the owner said 
it would not pay to ship them, and these were fine, beautiful red-cheeked apples hs 
any could wish, and would have made from two thousand five hundred to two thou- 
sand eight hundred gallons of the best cider, that could have been sold for twenty- 
five cents per gallon. 

The orchardist must be prepared to avail himself of every advantage in his situation. 
He must be independent of the apple market. I say to my customers, when you 
can pay me fifty cents per bushel for my apples you can have them. When the price 
falls below that I press them. I have cider made on the thirteenth day of August, 
that is sweet and good. I know that if I can’t make the apples pay, I can make the 
cider pay, and the refuse, not fit for market at any time, is put into vinegar. 

Some say rotten apples won’t make good vinegar. Thisisa mistake. The Shaker 
vinegar, so much sought after and praised, is made of rotton apples, exposed to the 
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summer sun, and summer rains. Cider made in this way has sold for seventy-five 
cents and a dollar per gallon. Rotten apples make good vinegar, but to make good 
cider we use sound apples. 

I am told that some make vinegar and can’t sell it, and why can’t they sell it? 
Because they do not have a clear, good article. Instead of racking the vinegar off, 
before stirring the barrel from its place, they perhaps roll it into the wagon, and stir 
it all up, and then it is impossible to settle-it, and the grocery man will not have it, 

There is another thing. I like to have my cider-vinegar high colored, and for 
this purpose, I let it stand in the vat twelve hours. We can ordinarily get about 
four gallons of juice out of a bushel of apples, in the method we adopt. We press 
out about three gallons of cider from the bushel, and in making vinegar we re-press 
this promace, and get another gallon, su that from a hundred bushels of apples we 
get four hundred gallons of juice. 

It is necessary to put into the grocers’ hands strong vinegar, because, among 
other reasons, the grocer finds if very convenient sometimes, to put in four or five 
gallons of water. But if a customer comes and says, ‘Here, I want vinegar for 
pickles,” the honest (?) grocer will be careful and not give him the watered vinegar. 

To make good cider and vinegar there is needed care, skill, experience, and—if 
done on a large scale—capital. So that it may be questioned whether the man with 
a small orchard should attempt to be both producer and manufacturer. Might it not 
be better for him to sell to the manufacturer? It is not always that the small farmer 
can afford to lie out of his money, even if he had the tact and business ability to 
carry on a manufacturing establishment. 

Another thing: to sell a manufactured article requires a previously earned repu- 
tation. A man who is not known in the market, might not be able to sell to 
advantage, bit when a man has worked up a trade, and it is known that he makes 
a good article, he has no trouble in selling. There are gentlemen in this house who 
have thousands upon thousands of gallons of cider; you do not hear much about it, 
they have their customers, they come and take it and pay all that the man’s cider is 
worth. 

There, was a time when it was difficult to get the grocery men to take our cider 
and pay for it. They could buy sulphuric acid cheaper. But when the people came 
to know the difference between this poisoned gtuff and pure cider-vinegar, they were 
not so slow to choose the latter, and pay what it was worth; and when grocery men 
refused to buy my cider-vinegar, I sold direct to their customers until they were finally 
glad to ‘‘try a few barrels,” and they have been trying my cider-vinegar ever since. 

ONE or THE Lessons.—In commenting upon the effects of the past winter, Geo. 
J. Kellogg, Janesville, Wis., writes us: “One of the lessons the past winter will 
teach us, is to thoroughly mulch in September all young stock in nursery, vineyard, 
and garden, to prevent root killing by the effects of dry fall and hard winters. 
Once in seven years we have one of these extremely hard winters, and occasionally a 
dry fall between. The extent of injury to roots of pears, apples, grape vines and 
small fruits, is far greater than the injury to the tops, and greater than at present 
believed. Experience is a hard teacher, but let us heed and learn to be wise.” 
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Which are the Best Wine and Market Grapes for the 
South ? 


QUESTION of this kind was brought under discussion a few days ago, by a par- 

ticular friend of ours, and one who ought to have known better, insisting that 
the inevitable Scuppernong is the best and most reliable as well as the most profit- 
able of all grapes for the South. To this sweeping assertion, fashionable as it is 
getting to be, we could by no means yield an unqualified indorsement, and hence 
arose the discussion. 

Although I have been for many years a practical grape grower, have watched the 
progress of this branch of industry in the South with critical interest, and have read 
about everything that has been published upon the subject, I have never yet seen any 
proofs whatever that the assumptions of my enthusiastic friend are founded upon fact 
in any particular. Admitting that the Scuppernong is hardy, reliable in its crops, 
and, when properly handled, a good wine grape, it does not follow that it is either the 
most profitable or the best for this purpose. There is at present but little demand 
for native wines in the South—our population is too foreign in its character, the 
German, French, Italian and Spanish element is too prominent in our lower and 
middle classes, while those who have been accustomed to “ Heidsick”’ will hardly 
tolerate the musky twang that gives to nearly all our native wines their distinctive 
character. We must, as a stepping stone from the use of foreign wines, have some- 
thing a little less American—something that, while not exactly foreign in all its ele- 
ments, shall yet so nearly simulate the popular foreign brands as to deceive the 
masses, and not wholly repel the connoisseur wine drinker. Taking this view of the 
case, we cannot rank the Scuppernong as either the best or second best American 
wine grapes. 

As for the fruit in a market point of view, I am disposed to give it even a lower 
grade than for wine. It is a poor eating grape until perfectly ripe, and then it is a 
poor shipping grape, as the skin bursts very easily at the stem and thus engenders 
fermentation and a shop-worn appearance throughout the whole. Its quality is never 
first rate in the estimation of most grape eaters, and it enters the market in a shape 
that is by no means popularly prepossessing—singly like plums and cranberries. It 
lacks the handsome bunch, the brilliant color and the delicate bloom that are so 
much admired in a grape, and which add so much to their commercial value. What 
have we that is better in all respects? Let us see. 

The old reliable Concord is as hardy, productive and well-flavored, besides being 
much handsomer and coming into bearing much earlier. Let us take that for both 
wine and market. The wine from the Concord is less objectionably foxy to the culti- 
vated taste, the yield is equally as great, and, under proper manipulation, is capable 
of assuming various grades and characters to suit the peculiar demands of the mar- 
ket. Except for its superabundance, it would be the best selling grape in our 
markets. Perhaps not inferior to the Concord, comes the Ives Seedling, one of the 
most reliable and productive in the whole list of grapes. The wine from it is most 
excellent and quite free from foxiness, and the fruit ships well and sells at the very 
highest prices. Last season, in spite of the enormous grape crop-in this section, we 
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sold Ives at the rate of three hundred dollars per acre, and Concords at two hundred 
and forty ! 

But to close this brief grape talk, I will merely add that there is nothing else yet 
found that equals, for a rich, delicious American wine, the old Delaware—for a wine 
that the most exacting of wine tastes could find no fault with. But it is in the sale 
of fruit after all that the fruit grower will find his greatest profit—and for this 
nothing will excel the Concord and Ives.—James Parker, in Rural Alabamian. 


—__+e—__—_—_- 


The Peach: Curious facts in its History. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Maryland Farmer, after speaking of the magni- 

tude of the peach interests of Maryland and Delaware, their advantages for its 

culture and the superior excellence of the fruit grown in those States, goes on to 
relate some interesting facts in connection with the history of this favorite fruit : 

“It is a curious fact in the history of the Peach, that whilst it is a native of 
Persia and China, and was brought first to Italy in the time of the Emperor Claudius, 
and was considerably cultivated in Britain as early as 1550, and was introduced to 
this country by the early settlers nearly two hundred years ago; yet it is to a skill. 
ful and intelligent orchardist of England of the present day, with her unpropitious 
clime, that the American cultivator is indebted for the production of more valuable 
new varieties than he has received from any other source. Mr. Thomas Rivers, of 
Sawbridgeworth, Herts, England, has six acres of land under glass, devoted to the 
cultivation of Grapes, Plums, Apricots, Nectarines, and a very large proportion to the 
cultivation of Peaches. These fruits are cultivated for the London markets, and are 
produced by him in great perfection, and command almost fabulous prices. Mr, 
Rivers, having his whole orchards of these fruits under glass, can control his oper- 
ations in the production of new varieties without disturbance from storms or insects ; 
the blossoms on every tree being entirely subject to his management, he can work 
understandingly, and make hybridous varieties, at his pleasure, without risk of ex- 
traneous influence. The few new varieties produced in this country are the result 
of accident, the pollen being carried either by storm or insects from one variety to 
another, and the seed of the Peach from this bloom thus impregnated, has by chance, 
produced a tree. This rarely occurs, and when it does, the fruit is probably 
like something that we have already, or not as good as the original, without any 
change in the time of ripening. 

‘* Mr. Rivers has been engaged in this business nearly twenty years, and has pro- 
duced a number of new varieties. The Salway, a very superior late Peach, now 
generally cultivated, and very highly esteemed by growers and packers of fruit, was 
produced by him, besides several other varieties of superior excellence of quality. 
But the peach-growers of this country are more interested in, and will-be more par- 
ticularly indebted to him, for his success in producing an early variety that is 
intrinsically good, than for one however good, that ripens in midseason. 

“In the Beatrice we have the result of his hybridizing his very superior Early 
Silver Peach, with the new White Nectarine, and it is all that the grower can desire 
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in an early Peach, being, though rather small, of beautiful color, agreeable flavor, 
anda sound, healthy bearer, and possesses remarkable keeping qualities, ripening, 
whether with Mr. Rivers, under glass, or in this country, where it has been culti- 
vated, fully two weeks earlier than Hale’s Early, which has been hitherto regarded 
as the earliest Peach. He has two other varieties that are second only to the 
Beatrice, the Early Louise and Early Rivers, both of fine qnality, and in ripening 
follow the Beatrice in the order in which they are named; and both are earlier than 
Troth’s Early, which is usually cultivated as the best early variety. These new 
varieties of Mr. Rivers’ have been imported by some of our enterprising peach- 
growers, and will furnish the lovers of this delicious fruit an opportunity to gratify | 
their taste much earlier in the season than they could have done but for the skill 
and enterprise of this intelligent orchardist of England.” 


— +o —___ 


The Fruit Prospect in Western Iowa. 
D. Western Horricuttrurist: For some cause, to me unknown, nearly all 
the Raspberries in this section of country are killed to the ground. On old 
plants the canes of Doolittle, Davison’s Thornless, Miami, Seneca, Mammoth Cluster 
and Philadelphia are almost invariably killed, while on younger stocks only about 
half the canes are killed. 

The old Yellow Cane or Yellow Cap, which is usually a little tender, has stood 
the winter best of all. Can you give me a reason for this? Concord grapes are 
also badly winter killed, while the Delaware is all right. Apples, pears, cherries 
and plums are literally loaded with bloom, and if we escape frost, we shall have a 
good crop of fruit. Currants, gooseberries, strawberries, etc., are also looking fine. 

Crescent City, Iowa. H. A. Terry. 


RemarKs.—We can give no satisfactory explanation to the question, unless it 
may be, in that the yearling plants complete their growth earlier in the fall, ripen 
up more perfectly, and hence go into winter with more vigor than do the older 
plants. Our yearling plants of the Philadelphia have always come out sounder in 
the spring than the older ones. The tips of both suffer some. 


——¢9——_—— 


Fruit in SourHERN VirGINn1A.—A writer says: ‘“‘ Peaches grow almost spon- 
taneously, and ripen from June till October. Pears grow and yield abundantly. 
All kinds of grapes which have been tried, thrive, but few are cultivated. Said a 
neighbor: ‘‘ What is the use, when, with my little hand cidermill and a negro to 
help, I can go into the the woods and in half a day make ten gallons of as good 
wine as ever was drank?’’ Apples do well; plums and cherries do better than ever 
known elsewhere. Wild strawberries, raspberries, dewberries, and blackberries 


abound, and prunes, pomegranates, quinces, and figs can be raised, and are, to some 
extent, in gardens.” 


. 
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Of Inoculating or Grafting. 


D. Western Horticutturist: Although we are wont to believe that modern 
practices are, as a general thing, preferable to those of ancient times, and, as a 
consequence, discard the old, it is sometimes well to refer to the doings and sayings 
of the forefathers for the purpose of making a comparison between modes of proced- 
ure, being thereby the better prepared to judge of the superiority of one over the 
other; for this purpose, I present a very short article, upon the above subject, from 
a book published over one hundred years ago: 

“ Grafting is an artificial Transposipgtor Transplanting of a Twig or Scion, a Bud 
_ or Leaf taken from the Tree, or of sortie other Kind, and placed, or put to, or into, 
that of another, called Grafting in the Cleft. 

“The best Time for gathering Grafts is in the Middle of February. Observe that 
the Scion is to be cut below the Knot. 

“ Grafteng in the Cleft. First cut or saw off the Top of the Stock to a curious 
Smoothness; then cut two Gashes with a sharp Knife; then, with small Wedges, 
sharpened according to the Bigness of the Graft, being thrust in, raise the bark of 
the Stock, and put in the Graft, exactly shaped as the Wedge; then close it hard 
with your Hand, and bind it about with Clay and Horse-dung mixed. In this Man- 
ner may any Fruits be grafted, whether Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, etc. The 
Apple is commonly grafted on Crab-Tree Stocks.” 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of the above, in its directions, it is sufficiently 
explicit; and there is but little doubt but that, following out the same, with care, 


would result in equal success with any of the methods produced at the present day. 


Columbia, Conn. WitiiAMm H. Yeomans. 
— oe —____—_ 


Norges rrom THE CoLLEGE Farm.—It appears that the Ida strawberry so highly 
commended from the College Farm, succumbed to the effects of the past winter. 
May 30th, Professor Matthews, of our State Agricultural College, writes us: ‘ I find 
the Ida, which before stood it better than any other kind, dying out day after day 
for want of any life in the roots, and upon a careful examination I have come to the 
conclusion that there is not a plant of any kind of this fruit which would grow if 
removed. One in twenty may survive if left undisturbed.” 

‘Prof. M. also remarks upon grapevines: “‘ Out of about 1,000 grape vines in our 
vineyard, from three to four years old, not over 100 are alive, by reason of root kill- 
ing. There is not, except of one kind, of which I have only two plants, a live root 
in the vineyard, and not one in about 2,500 young plants, mostly two years old. Of 
the two plants I speak of, nothing can be sounder than their roots. Here is a hint. 
Can not such a hardy kind be grafted at the ground, and have a vineyard which will 
bid defiance to this root killing, for my tops being covered with earth come out every 
spring as sound as I ever saw vines in my life.” 


——_e e—__——__ 


Fruit GROWERs in the Grand Traverse, Mich., region, are rejoicing at the flatter- 
ing prospects of an exceedingly bountiful crop. 
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Rhododendron Show at Boston, 

The Rhododendron show on Boston Common was a sight never to be forgotten— 
the finest in colors and display of choice varieties this country has ever beheld. It 
was with considerable difficulty the bare privilege was secured from the common 
council, to exhibit upon the Common; and next, it was believed to be almost impos- 
sible to transport and successfully flower so many plants as would be needed to pro- 
duce the desired effect. Thanks, however, to the untiring energy of Mr. H. H. Hun- 
newell, Charles S. Sargent and E. S. Rand, jr., every difficulty was surmounted, and 
for the entire month of June the denizens of that city saw a collection of Azaleas and 
Rhododendrons of rare value and great beauty. The plants were mainly the prop- 
erty of Mr. Hunnewell, who appropriated from his private purse the sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars to defray the expenses of the exhibition. Although a nominal price was 
charged the public for admission, vet it did not altogether pay the expense. 

Two large tents were erected, one about 60 by 100 feet, the other 100 by 300 feet, 
and the plants transplanted from their native home and conservatories of Mr. Hun- 
newell and Mr. Sargent, and placed in the natural soil of the Common. Within the 
tents were laid out, first, an avenue of 100 feet in length, bordered with Palms and 
rare Ferns; this led to the Rhododendron beds and walks. In the center of the 
large tent were three raised beds; the first, 15 by 30 feet; the second, 50 by 80 
feet; the third, 15 feet in diameter. Walks also surrounded all the beds, which 
were also lined with specimen plants. Imagine all this space and beds filled solidly 
with masses of Rhododendrons in full bloom, bearing flowers of most royal size, and 
delicate as well as glowing and brilliant colors, and it would seem to be but a vision 
of the garden of Paradise. 

We made careful notes of the best specimens, and their names, and they are here- 
with annexed. We only premise this statement by saying, that most of them are fit 
for in-door greenhouse culture only, many being but just imported from the Knapp 
Hill nursery of Anthony Waterer, Woking, England. Those, however, bearing a 
double star (**) are considered by Mr. Rand perfectly hardy for outdoor culture. 

Scipio—Trained in tree form, five feet high; color, deep pink on edge; center, 
light pink. 

Concession—Trained in bush form ; petals, pink edge ; white center. 

** Everestianum—Purple edge; light pink center; very profuse bloomer; the 
hardiest variety we have. 

Brayanum—tTree form ; deep pink petals. 

Alarm—Bush form ; scarlet and white stripes, 

Purity—Bush form; profuse, white. 

** Album elegans—Very large bush ; white, slightly tinged with blush. 

Mrs Halford—Bush, three feet ; immensely prolific ; bright pink flowers; trusses 
very large, very tender. 
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Charles Dickens—Deep pink ; very brilliant. 
Sir Charles Napier—Large bushy form; pink and white. 
Delicatissimum—W hite, with slight blush. 
Mrs. John Waterer—Petals, deep pink at the edge, and shading lighter to the 
center. 
Azureum—Petals, purple edge ; delicately shaded inward. 
There were exhibited quite a number of large plants of Azalea—excellent speci- 
mens—trained in tree or pyramid form, mostly of scarlet color. 
Among the fine specimens of other plants contributed to the exhibition, the follow. 
ing were noteworthy: 
Cocos coronata—Fifteen feet high; by H. H. Hunnewell. 
Latania Borbonica—Two very fine plants; by S. R. Payson. 
Dicksonia antartica—By William Gray, jr. 
Phenix dactylifera—By 8. R. Payson. 
Chamaerops excelsa—Kight feet; by H. H. Hunnewell. 
.Arancaria excelsa—By I. Sargent, Esq. 
Areca lutescens—By H. H. Hunnewell. 
Seaforthia elegans—Twenty feet high; by S. R. Payson. 
Seaforthia elegans— Fifteen feet high; by H. H. Hunnewell. 
Aralia pulchra ; Geonoma pumila ; Cyathea dealbata ; Pritchardia Gandichaudii— 
Rare and fine specimens. 


The Martha Grape. 


The demand for white grapes has raised the question whether the Martha is in all 
respects satisfactory, and whether it has any serious faults. This could not hereto- 
‘ fore be settled, owing to the limited practical experience of growers. Yet its faults 
are beginning to develop—perhaps they may be only local, and not general. In 
answer to an inquiry addressed by us, a few weeks since, to E. R. Spaulding, Cedar 


Creek, N. J., respecting the success of the Martha with him, he writes : 

“The Martha is a strong, hardy-growing grape; fruits freely; carries its foliage 
through in almost the same conditions of health as the Concord. It has one serious 
fault (I have fruited it but two years): the fruit rots badly about the time it gets 
ripe, and will rot in a few days after being picked. I have but a few vines. If they 
rot as usual this season, [ shall not plant any more.” 

Who has had any experience of similar character? Will the friends and enemies 
of the Martha please respond ? 


Downing’s Cottage Residences. 


Everything bearing the name of Downing, both Andrew J. and his brother 
Charles, is welcomed by the public with interest. It is with pleasure, then, that we 
read the announcement of the issue of a new and revised edition of A. J. Downing’s 
famous architectural publication, under the superintendence of Geo. E. Harney as 
editor. Mr. Harney has been familiar to the public for a number of years as an 
architect, and his taste and designs have always been pleasing. No one could have 
revised Mr. Downing’s volume with so considerate regard for Mr. Downing’s tastes 
as has now been done. The literary matter of the older volume has been little 
changed, except in the matter of estimates of cost of building; but the typographical 
execution of the volume is much superior. Large quarto pages, with broad margin 
and heavy tinted paper, add greatly to the embellishment of the new edition. Fully 
fifty new pages are added, containing a dozen or more new designs of cottages and 
villas, by Mr. Harney; while a few pages are supplemented by Henry W. Sargent 
and Charles Downing, containing revised lists of trees, shrubs and plants, and the 
most recent and best selected fruits, with some account of the newer styles of gar- 
dens. The entire volume is a most tasteful example in book making, and is of the 
highest credit to the publishers, John Wiley & Son, New York city. 
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Editorial Noles. 


A Horticultural Guide Wanted for the Vicinity of New York, 
M. B. Bateham, of Painesville, Ohio, writes us as follows : 


Eprror Horticu.tturist: In common with many other horticulturists, I am 
anticipating the pleasure of visiting your metropolis about the time of the American 
Pomological meeting in September, and not having looked at things around there 
for quite a number of years, I feel that a horticultural guide will be quite desirable. 
Would it not be well to publish in the Horricu.turrst for July or August, a brief 
directory of places of interest to the profession, in the vicinity of New York, and also 
of Boston, if some friend at the latter place will furnish the same for you? I mean 
the principal parks and cemeteries, floral and nursery establishments, and the best 
exawples of landscape and suburban adornment. Mention the modes of reaching 
them, and of going from one to another, with least waste of time, and state what are 
the principal features of each place, so that persons who can visit only a few, may 
choose such as are the most important to them. If, in addition, the name of the 
superintendent of each park, cemetery, etc., was given, it would be a favor to such 
visitors as may wish to make their acquaintance. 


Answer by Editor.—The most desirable places of public horticultural interest to 
visitors will be as follows : 

1. The Central Park, New York; reached by any of the avenue horse cars lines. 
We know all the principal officers, but do not think they have time to spare to escort 
any but a large party. The greenhouses in charge of Prof. Robert Demcker, at 
Mount St. Vincent, will repay any one for a visit. There are some fine specimens 
of subtropical gardening near them. Mr. Demcker will show anything with pleas- 
ure. Should any party of a dozen or more wish to go at one time, we will arrange 
for some of the officers, including the Treasurer, Fred. Law Olmstead, consulting 
architect and landscape gardener, to accompany them. 

2. At Prospect Park, Brooklyn, are also fine examples of park scenery, wild and 
cultivated. Leave Fulton ferry, New York city; on Brooklyn side take Flatbush 
cars direct to Park. 

3. The most interesting place for a gorgeous display of flowers is at the flower farm 
of C. L. Allen, Hinsdale, L. I. Over fifty acres of gladiolus and lilies will be in 
bloom. Take James slip ferry to Hunter’s Point, and then the cars of Stewart rail- 
road, or Long Island Central to Hinsdale. » Probably 5,000,000 gladiolus will be in 
bloom by the first week or two of September. r 

4. For a rare display of gladiolus and choice greenhouse plants, none can excel 
those of George Such, at South Amboy, N. J. Take cars from Jersey City, Penn. 
depot, direct to Perth Amboy, thence by ferry to South Amboy, thence by carriage 
two miles to Mr. Such’s place. 

5. For bedding plants, roses, and greenhouse architecture, either the places of 
Peter Henderson, Bergen Hill, N. J., or W. C. Wilson, at Astoria, are most inter- 
esting. For rhododendrons and fine greenhouse plants, the nurseries of either of the 
Parsons at Flushing. 

6. The pear orchard of P. T. Quinn, near Waverly, on New Jersey railroad, will 
be interesting. Cars run every hour from Jersey City via Pennsylvania railroad. 

7. The finest specimens of suburban villa architecture are clustered along the 
Hudson river, from Spuyten Duyvil to Peekskill. A ride by steamboat will give 
fine glimpses of the river scenery ; and returning by land, one should walk from ‘Tar- 
rytown to Irvington and Dobbs Ferry. Here are gathered more fine and costly resi- 
dences than in any other space of the same extent in the suburbs of any other city 
in America. 

8. Upon visiting Boston, one need not inquire. Mr. Buswell, librarian of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, has everything ready to tell. Excellent ar- 
rangements are being made by President Wilder, which will give all horticultural 
Visitors a chance to see some of the finest places near the city. 
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Fruit Crops. 

The prospects for fruit growers this year are very discouraging. Grapes are very 
generally killed in Ohio; blackberries in the Eastern States. The strawberries here 
were dried up by the drought, and prices hardly averaged ten to twelve cents per 
quart. Pears were badly cut by late frosts. Mr. Batcham writes from Ohio: “ Our 
apples and pears will be a very short crop, as well as the smaller fruits generally. | 
have never seen so poor prospects for fruit growers.”’ 


Essays. 

Among the Essays prepared and to be read at the September meeting of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, are the following: 

Hon. W. C. Flagg, Illinois, on Diseased Apple Trees, and their Cause. 

Wm. Saunders, Esq., District Columbia, on Theory and Practice of Pruning. 

Thomas Meehan, Esq., Pennsylvania, on Fungi on Fruit, and Fruit Diseases, as 
Cause, Result, or Concomitants of one another. 

P. J. Berckmans, Esq., Georgia, on Cause, Remedy, or Preventative of Pear 
Blight. 

[ addition to the above, the following named gentlemen have been invited, and 
are expected to prepare short, condensed practical essays, or papers, as follows: 

Prof, Louis Agassiz, of Harvard University, Massachusetts, on the Geological Age 
of Fruit-bearing Plants. 

Dr. John Strentzel, California, on the Cultivation of the Fig in the United States, 

Dr. KE. 8. Hull, Illinois, on Root Pruning, and how to grow the fairest fruit. 

Mark Miller, Esq., Iowa, on Fruit Growing, and Varieties, in lowa and other 
Western States. ; 

George W. Campbell, Esq., Ohio, on Grapes, Culture, Varieties, ete. 

C. M. Hovey, Esq., Massachusetts, on Pear Culture. 

P. Barry, Esq., New York, on How to Grow and Keep Pear Trees in vigor and 
shape. 

Robert Manning, Esq., Massachusetts. Is there a permanent decline in the Apple 
Tree and its Crop in New England ? 

P. T. Quinn, Esq., New Jersey, on the Exhaustion of Fruit Trees, and the reme- 
dies therefor. 

Josiah Hoopes, Esq., Pennsylvania, on the Influence of the Stock on the Graft, or 
of the Graft on the Stock. 

A. 8. Fuller, Esq., New Jersey, on Culture and Varieties of Small Fruits. 

Wm. Parry, Esq., New Jersey, on the Cultivation and Varieties of the Apricot 
and Plum. 

W. C. Barry, Esq., New York, on the Keeping and Ripening of the Apple, Pear 
and Grape. 

F. R. Elliott, Ohio, on the Cherry. 


Floral Notes. 


Window Flowers, 

It is much to be regretted that window flowers are not so often seen as they once 
were. It cannot be that the taste for beauty is declining. It is rather that the 
arrangements of modern housekeeping make flowers in the way of convenience. Yet 
why not make windows to suit? The demands of modern society are all well in 
their way, but surely they need not be so imperatively exclusive as to banish all 
floral adornments from our tasteful houses. 

The introduction of heaters had some influence in driving away flowers from our 
sitting rooms, but coal as gas light has been a worse enemy, yet these can easily be 
kept in place. Bay windows now often have an inside enclosure of glass—making a 
kind of cabinet, as it were, and in this the plants grow to perfection. But this 
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arrangement is not essential. A friend, whose window is at all times gay with 
blossoms, and whose success is the envy of all the neighbors, has nothing but a broad 
window sill, and she has the window curtains so arranged that they fall between the 
room and the plants. The lace curtains are down day and night, and the damask 
over only at night. This seems entirely sufficient to prevent injury from gas and dry 
air—no plants can possibly be healthier than hers are.—Gardener’s Monthly. 


Harmony of Colors in Flowers. 

One of the obscure points of science is the cause of the harmony of colors always 
observed in flowers. An exchange states that when two colors are found, they are 
generally complements of each other. The wild asters of Autumn generally have 
purple rays and yellow disk flowers. The pansy is yellow and purple, and the blue 
violet bas its stamens yellow and its petals a reddish blue. In fact yellow and purple 
generally go together in flowers. 

A splendid example is afforded by the large Iris Germanica, the popular flower-de- 
luce of our gardens. From the white base of its petals the colorless sap passes into 
its petals, which become of a gorgeous purple, while the beard of the petals becomes 
at the tip a very rich yellow, though the lower part of each separate filament is not 
of the purest white. What chemical or physical law determines the arrangement of 
color, if there be any such secondary cause, is not yet discovered. 

Two French chemists, Fremy and Cloez, say that the tints of flowers are due to 
eyanin xanthin, and xanthein. _Cyanin is reddened by acids. A supply of vegetable 
acid developed in a flower would then turn the blue to rose color, while a scarcely 
sensible quantity might produce a purple. Xanthin is a yellow from the sun-flower, 
and xanthein the yellow of the dahlia. There are probably other coloring sub- 
stances. — Household. 

Begonias. 

This foliage plant is a very desirable one for the conservatory, the silvery markings, 
distinctly formed, render it an object of great beauty. The hybrids of this plant 
now being produced, are gorgeous in the extreme. 

Imperialis—Very pale green leaves, suffused with rosy crimson, shaded red. 

Vittata—Blotched silvery white ; leaves pointed. 

Sanguinea—Leaves deep glassy green; underside of a deep blood red. 

Rex—Leaves very large, purplish green, with a changeable metallic lustre, with a 
broad silvery zone, around the leaf midway from the center; underside purple. 

Madam Wagner—Leaves silvery green, spotted, with very dark edge and centre. 

Urania—Nearly black green shiny leaves, all edged with crimson. 

Punctata—Dark green leaf, distinctly spotted. 

Maincata—V ery large leaves, light green, bordered with crimson; dotted under- 
side, with crimson spikes. 

Maculata Ricinifolia—Very large leaves, artistically cut and very curiously 
marked. 

Argentea—Silvery green leaves, tinged purple. 

Nebulosa—Silvery green, with plainly marked dark margin. 

The Begonias do not succeed well outdoors; at least, if bedded out, should have a 
shaded border. They require plenty of moisture and warmth, with a soil formed of 
peaty mould and sand. To those who have not had much experience in growing house 
plants, would advise them not to attempt the Begonia, only upon a limited scale: to 
the conservatory they are indispensable—Ez. 


Flowering Shrubs. 
Our flowering shrubs have, and are, giving us a profusion of bloom; ome variety 
in particular I propose to speak of at more length, the Weigela. 
This is a most beautiful, and by too far rare a plant in our rural flower gardens. 
It is easily propagated from layers, or cuttings started in a shaded hot-bed. This 
beautiful shrub belongs to the genus Dervilla, but owes its popular name to the 
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German Botanist, Weigel, who introduced it into Europe. Of this genus there are 
several varieties, the most disseminated of which, being first introduced, is the Wei. 
gela Rosea—in pronouncing the name give the soft sound of g. Many seedlings 
have been produced from this, some of which show decided improvements over the 
original Weigela Rosea, and Weigela Amabilis, are the two first introduced. Some 
~ of the seedlings are: Isoline, flowers nearly white when they first open, but after. 
wards turn to a delicate pink; Van Houtteii has the habit of Amabilis, but flowers 
of the Rosea Deboisiana have buds of a dark crimson and very dark flowers, the 
lower lobe of which is marked with a yellow band. The foliage is very robust, of a 
fine dark green; bush a fine erect habit, and is a profuse bloomer. ‘here are also 
several variegated leaved varieties; one with greenish yellow leaves, another the 
leaves of which are of a clear cream-white. Weigela Rosea is the popular variety, 
and capable of great improvement over the same as generally cultivated. This 
shrub is covered with a profusion of blossoms in June, pink changing to white. The 
bloom is so profuse that the leaves are nearly all hid from view. The shrub is of 
somewhat dwarf growth, growing about three feet in height, and may be trained to 
form a very ornamental shrub, and one to give a very much more satisfactory show 
than is too frequently the case. Procure a plant and train it to the tree form by 
rubbing out all growth from the bottom, except one main stem, for eight or ten 
inches ; head it in and allow the top to form bushy and thick, and our word for it, 
you will be so much better satisfied with it, that you will hardly recognize it as the 
same thing as when grown asa bush. The head is formed by successive pinching ir, 
after which the culture is no more difficult than in the other way. 

The Japan Quince (Pyrus Japunica) is another shrub, flowering somewhat earlier 
than the Weigela, well worthy of more general cultivation, as they offer us buds and 
flowers to weave in bouquets when flowers are somewhat scarce. There are white, 
red, double, and orange varieties, blossoming in early spring. The Japan Quince 
gives us beauty in the shining gloss green of its foliage after its flowers are gone; 
and then for a while its fruit possesses an interest to the studious inclined. This 
shrub is susceptible to the same improvement as to the Weigela, and by careful 
training may be made an attractive ornament of the garden.—N. E. Homestead. 

Rooting Cuttings of Carnations. 

An amateur from Des Moines, Iowa, having complained of ill success in rooting 
cuttings of carnations or pinks, though. successful with fuchsias, geraniums, coleus, 
and beganias, he is advised as follows by Zhe Agriculturist : 

‘“‘ The varieties he succeeds with we all find to root quicker than the carnation or 
pink, but not more surely if the proper conditions be observed. These conditions 
are, that the plant of carnation or pink from which the cuttings are taken must be in 
a healthy growing condition. The temperature of the sand of the propagating bench 
in which the cutting is inserted should range from sixty-five to seventy-five degrees, 
and the atmosphere fifteen degrees less. The sand must always be kept moist, and 
great care must be taken that neither sun nor draught of air strike the cuttings long 
enough to wilt or shrivel them, for if once shrivelled nearly all hope of rooting them 
TT The Rest Plants for Hanging Baskets. 

A contributor to the London Garden says that plants with slender branches which 
naturally hang down, are most suitable for hanging baskets. ‘* Mother of 
Thousands ’’—the ‘‘ Wandering Jew” with its pretty marked leaves—the Lobelias, 
and some of the trailing Campanulas or Bell flowers—the well-named “ Rat-tailed 
Cactus,” and the so-called ‘‘Ice plant,” are all more at home when suspended than 
when grown in any other position, unless it may be when placed on brackets at each 
side of the window, where they have a very charming appearance. The same writer 
suggests that the suspended basket or flower-pot should be supported by a piece of 
cord passed through a small pulley, by which means it will be easily lowered down 
for the purpose of watering. 
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Horticultural Notes. 
The Triomphe De Jodoigne Pear. 

Dr. Swazey, of Louisiana, says that as a market fruit, it lacks color, as a desert 
fruit quality, but accords to it great value for hardiness, productiveness, and large 
size. In aspecimen orchard of a hundred varieties of pears on quince, set out in 
1854, there were but two trees that outgrew the Triomphe de Jodoigne, and not a 
dozen that excelled it in productiveness—most of them were handsomer and nearly 
all of them better. This was in our garden. Out in the big orchard, where we had 
over five hundred varieties of the pear in bearing, the Triomphe de Jodoigne did not 
equal, either in beauty or quality, one-fifth of them. Few excelled it’ in soundness, 
productiveness, vigor or luxuriance of growth. Our experience has been on a 
strong clay loam ; a light sandy soil may produce a different result. 


A Wire Trellis best for Raspberries. 

For raspberry vines that require support there is no contrivance more simple, 
durable, and cheap, than a single wire stretched along the line of the row, and 
fastened to posts driven into the ground every thirty feet. No. 14 wire will be 
found quite strong enough. This is the size manufactured for use in Western vine- 
yards, and for making grape trellises, No. 14 is preferred to a heavy wire. The 
figures below give the cost to the writer of putting up nine lines of this sized wire on 
as many rows of Philadelphia raspberries. These rows are seven feet apart and 460 
feet long—a patch occupying not quite three-quarters of an acre. The wire was 
bought at the factory, 20 per cent. off the retail price. A roll that measured when 
drawn out a little more than 4,000 feet, cost $6.50. The chestnut stakes, six to 
seven feet long, made from the tops and branches of trees felled last winter, were cut 
and sharpened by an ax-man in one day, at the expense of $1.50. It took two men 
and a boy half a day to make the holes with a crowbar, drive the posts, and fasten 


the wire. Outlay for this, $2.25; wire staples for fastening the line, 75 cents; 
total, $11. With an occasional rotting stake to be replaced, this support will last at 
least five years, with a mere trifle to keep it in repair. Both for raspberries and 
grapes stretched wire has been found better for tying than when single stakes are 
used, and raspberries fastened to wires can be picked much faster than when the 
vines are left without supports or tied to stakes.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Black Knot, 
The Gardener’s Monthly in speaking of the black knot on plum and cherry trees, 
says it should be cut out as fast as it appears, not as the black knot, but as a mere 
sappy abrasure, green and spongy, above the bark. It is no use to cut it out after 


a month old. This delay is probably the secret of many failures in removing the 
black knot. 


Heat from Below, 

The Scientific American says, that in the Garden of Plants in Paris, houses are 
heated by water obtained from an artesian well 1800 feet deep, which at that depth 
has a temperature of 82° Fahr., and warm water is carried in pipes under the soil, 
and that a salad garden at Erfurt is heated in the same way. 


How to take care of a Lawn Mower. 

This is a question that is often asked by owners of lawn mowers, and it is not to 
be wondered at whcn we consider that the general use of these machines is com- 
aw in its infancy in this country. There are a few simple rules necessary to 

followed in using lawn mowers, which we give as follows: 

First—The lawn should be kept free from stones and such other rubbish as would 
tend to injure the knives. 

Second—The grass should be cut often, and never be allowed to get over four 
inches in length (three is better), this makes the work of cutting easy, and avoids 
straining or breaking the machine. , 
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Third—The mower should be well oiled and kept clean; this is a very important 
item, as I have seen many good lawn mowers condemned and thrown aside when all 
they needed was cleaning and oiling. 

Desens should be observed in starting the mower, especially a horse mower, 
A mower (and all other machinery having a rapid motion) should not be started too 
suddenly ; for a sudden start is liable to break the ratchet, gears, or other parts of 
the machine. ; 

Fifth—Care should be taken to keep the wiper properly adjusted to the bottom 
knife. The wiper, or revolving cutter, should be adjusted so as to lightly touch the 
head knife. If this rule is observed the knives will rarely if ever need sharpening. 

The above rules are simple and easily to be understood ; if followed, the work of 
mowing a lawn (with one of our modern lawn mowers) would be light; an immense 
amount of trouble and expense would be saved, and we would become as noted for 
our beautiful and well kept lawns, in @ few years, as England now is. 


Shrubbery. 


A front yard properly filled with ornamental trees, would be imperfect without a 
few free-flowering shrubs, dropped around in nooks, and corners, where a tree would 
occupy too much space, and it would be too bare without anything. Then the space 
of green lawn directly between the house and street may receive a very few choice 
shrubs, either scattered singly, or in groups. 

We name a few, from which selection may be made with a certainty of having 
something beautiful:—Dwarf Double-Flowering Almond; Calycanthus, Sweet- 
Scented Shrub; Double Crimson-Flowering Currant; Deutzia Crenata fl. pl: 
Dentzia Rough Leaved ; Deutzia Slender-Branched ; Forsythia Viridissima ; Honey- 
suckle, Red Tartarian ; Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora; Lilac, Persian Purple; 
Lilac, Persian White; Mezereon Pink; Prunus Triloba; Purple Fringe Tree; 
Japan Quince, Double-Flowering ; Spirea Double-Flowering Plum Leaved; Spirea 
Lance-Leaved ; Syringa, or Mock Orange; Viburnum, Snow-Ball; Weigela, Rose- 
Colored; White Fringe—there, we set out to make a short list, and it has swelled 
to twenty-one, and yet we have left out a great many that we could heartily com- 
mend, as beautiful shrubs. Nearly all of these bloom some time betwee. the first of 
April and the last of July. It might be desirable to have more blooming in autumn, 
but that is not in accord with Nature’s plan, and we must be content with fruits at 
that season. 

For those who may wish a smaller list to select from, we have italicized the finest 
of our list. 


Forcing Asparagus. 


Those who are fond of this delicious vegetable, and desire to lengthen its season, 
can do so with little trouble or expense by starting some roots under glass in a hot- 
bed in the early part of March. Two sashes, 3x6 each, will, under careful treament, 
give a couple of bunches every other day for a month or so, until such time as the 
out-of-door growth comes into market. The hot-beds chn be made in the way described 
in the Weekly Tribune of January 19. ld asparagus roots are the best for forcing. 
When the bed is made the roots may be set eight or ten inches apart and covered 
with about three or four inches of rich soil; then put on the sashes and cover at night 
with straw mats or other covering to protect from cold weather. The bed will re- 
quire frequent watering to keep the earth moist; this should be done at midday, and 
always with tepid water. The temperature of the bed may be nigh up to 70 degrees. 
This plan of forcing asparagus could-be carried on with some profit by florists by 
arranging beds of earth under the tables in forcing-houses, and planting old asparagus 
roots. The heat requisite to start young plants would be quite enough to force an 
early growth of asparagus, which would sell readily at high prices in market during 
March and early part of April.— Tribune. 
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